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' 1 will  not  early  learn  to  pine 
life  away, 


pleasure’s  sliriiw, 
the  gay. 


'^^viltl  sorrow^o^  witli  coining  years, 

- touch  the  ^iifgs  of  woe, 

to  siniletaw'al^  its  tears, 

(heir  |tlfe  flow  ; 

'~*1ti^still  I’ll  singVpr^ne  as  bright. 

And  <P>lf^as  glftii.a  measure, 

' Bid  gri^  and  sorrow  wing  their  flight. 

And  hail  the/ei^  of  pleasure. 

, , f-  W.  H.  PaiDEAUX. 




‘ of  Pistohtrj). 

- IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BLACK  WRITING 

INK. 

By  Jofm  Bostockj  M.D.* 

When  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  infu- 
sion of  galls  are  added  together,  lor  the 
purpose  of  forming  ink,  we  may  presume 
that  the  metallic  salt  or  oxide  enters  into 
combination  with  at  least  lour  proximate 
vegetable  principles  — gallic  acid,  tan, 
mucilage,  and  extractive  matter — all  ol 
which  appear  to  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  gall-nut. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  two 
of  these,  gallic  acid  and  the  tan,  are 
more  especially  necessary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  ink  ; and  hence  it  is  considt^r- 
ed,  by  our  best  systematic  writers,  to  be 
essentially  a tanno-gallate  of  iron.  It 
has  been  also  supposed  that  the  perox- 
ide of  iron  alone  possesses  the  property 
of  forming  the  black  compound  which 
constitutes  ink,  and  that  the  substance 
of  ink  is  rather  mechanically  suspended 
in  the  fluid  than  dissolved  in  it. 

Ink,  as  it  is  usually  prepared,  is  dis- 
posed to  undergo  certain  changes,  which 
considerably  impair  its  value.  Of  these 
the  three  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant : its  tendency  to  moulding,  the 
liability  of  the  black  matter  to  separate 
from  the  fluid,  the  ink  then  becoming 
what  is  termed  ropy,  and  its  loss  of 
colour,  the  black  first  changing  to  brown, 
and,  at  length,  almost  entirely  disap- 
pearing. 

Besides  these,  there  are  objects  of 
minor  importance  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  formation  of  ink.  Its  consistence 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  flow 
easily  from  the  pen,  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  its  being  so  liquid  as  to  blur  the 
paper,  or,  on  the  other,  so  adhesive  as 
to  clog  the  pen,  and  to  be  long  in  dry- 
ing. The  shade  of  colour  is  also  not 

* Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Chemistry, 
in  the  Society  for  the  eiicoiiragemeiit  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  ami  Commerce.  This  valualfle 
article  is  extracted  from  the  47tb  Vol.  of  its 
Transactions. 


to  be  disregarded  : a black,  approach- 
ing to  blue,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye 
i:han  a browner  ink  ; and  a degree  of 
lustre,  or  glossiness,  if  compatible  with 
the  due  consistence  of  the  fluid,  tends  to 
render  the  characters  more  legible  and 
beautiful.  With  respect  to  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  ink,  I may  remark, 
that  although,  as  usually  prepared,  it  is 
a combination  of  the  metallic  salt  or 
oxide,  with  all  the  four  vegetable  prin- 
ciples mentioned  above  ; yet  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  last  three  ot 
them,  so  far  from  being  essential,  are 
the  principal  cause  of  the  difficulty 
which  w’e  meet  with  in  the  formation 
of  a perfect  and  durable  ink.  I endea- 
voured to  prove  this  point  by  a series  ot 
experiments,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  abstract : — Having  prepared  a cold 
infusion  of  galls,  I allowed  a portion 
of  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, in  a shallow  capsule,  until  it  was 
covered  w'ith  a thick  stratum  of  mould  ; 
the  mould  was  removed  by  filtration, 
and  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphate 
of  iron  being  added  to  the  clear  fluid,  a 
compound  was  formed  of  a deep  black 
colour,  which  showed  no  farther  ten- 
dency to  mould,  and  which  remained 
for  a long  time  without  experiencing 
any  alteration. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  infusion 
of  galls  had  solution  of  isinglass  added 
to  it  until  it  no  longer  produced  a preci- 
pitate ; by  employing  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  a black  compound  was  produced, 
which,  although  paler  than  that  formed 
from  the  entire  fluid,  appeared  to  be  a 
perfect  and  durable  ink.  Lastly,  a por- 
tion of  the  infusion  of  galls  was  kept  for 
some  time  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
by  means  of  which  a part  of  its  contents 
became  insoluble  ; this  was  removed  by 
filtration,  when,  by  the  addition  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  a very  perfect  and  du- 
rable ink  was  produced.  In  the  above 
three  processes  I conceive  that  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  mucilage,  the  tan, 
and  the  extract,  were  respectively  re- 
moved from  the  infusion,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  gallic  acid  would  be 
left  in  solution. 

The  three  causes  of  deterioration  in 
ink,  the  moulding,  the  precipitation  of 
the  black  matter,  and  the  loss  of  colour, 
as  they  are  distinct  operations,  so  we 
may  presume  that  they  depend  on  the 
operation  of  dillerent  proximate  princi- 
ples. It  is  probable  that  the  moulding 
more  particularly  depends  on  the  muci- 
lage  ; and  the  precipitation  on  the  ex- 
tract, from  the  property  which  extractive 
matter  possesses  of  forming  insoluble 
compounds  with  metallic  oxides.  As  to 
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inspecting  ilie  stute-prison,  a.  wooden 
cage  was  shown  to  him.  1 he  prince, 
struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  it, 
ordered  it  to  be  destroyed.  Shortly 
after,  the  young  princes  of  Orleans, 
among  whom  the  present  King  Philip, 
accompanied  by  Madanie  de  Lillery, 
stopped  at  Mount  St.  Michael.  Alter 
having  inspected  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sages and  magazines,  the  wooden  cage 
was  shown  to  them.  They  asked  for 
workmen  and  axes,  and  givingAlie  first 
blow  themselves,  this  infernal  machine 
was  completely  destroyed. 

The  prior  of  the  abbey  was  formerly 
governor  ot  the  town  and  castle,  and  the 
keys  were  brought  to  him  every  even- 
ing. It  gives  name  to  the  late  military 
order  of  St.  Michael,  founded  by  Louis 
XL,  in  1479.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  fine,  embracing  the  coasts  ol  Nor- 
mandy and  Britann>s  with  the  town  qnd 
ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Avranches, 
elevated  on  a mountain,  and  the  inter- 
vening valley,  with  the  open  sea  of  the 
British  Channel.  W.G.  C. 


SONNET  TO  M ♦ * ♦ 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Though  rough,  not  lengthened,  is  our  worldly 
way; 

Then  wipe  Ihy  pearly  eyes,  no  more  to  weep— 
Thy  feet  from  falling  let  this  memory  keep— 
Our  love  hath  lasted  through  the  stormy  day. 
These  clouds  like  early  mist  shall  melt  away, 
And  show  the  vale  beyond  the  pointed  steep ; 
For  they  who  sow  in  tears,  in  smiles  shall 
reap — 

Then  be  thy  spirits  as  the  morning  gay. 

For  thou  alone  art  gifted  with  the  power 
To  still  the  tempest  in  my  stubborn  soul ; 

Thy  smile  creates  around  the  billows  roll 
The  blissful  quiet  of  a halcyon  hour. 

Then  shed  no  tear— then  heave  no  sorrowing 

Since  love  like  thine  may  time  and  toil  defy. 

♦ ♦ H. 


L O N Cx  RIDES. 

(To  the  Editor.) 

In  478  of  your  entertaining  little  mis- 
cellany, 1 observe  a short  account  of  an 
unparalleled  feat  of  riding,  performed  by 
John  Lepton,  of  Reprich,  in  1603.  As 
I know  you  wish  to  be  “ quite  correct,” 
the  following  may  be  acceptable  : it  is 
copied  verbatim  from  a scarce  book  (in 
my  possession)  entitled,  “ The  Abridge- 
ment of  the  English  Chronicle,’’  by 
Edmund  Howes,  imprinted  at  London, 
1668  ( 15th  James  I.) : — 

“ In  this  month,  John  Lenton,  of 
Kepwick,  in  the  county  of  Yorke,  Esq., 
a gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  there, 
and  of  good  reputation,  his  majesty’s 


servant,  and  one  of  the  grooms  of  his 
most  honourable  privy  chamber,  per- 
formed so  memorable  a journey  as  I 
may  not  omit  to  record  the  same  to 
future  ages  ; the  rather  for  that  I did 
hear  sundry  gentlemen,  who  were  good 
horsemen,  and  likewise  many  good  phy- 
sicians, ailirm  it  was  impossible  to  be 
done  without  danger  of  his  life. 

‘‘  He  undertook  to  ride  five  several 
times  betwixt  London  and  Y^orke,  in 
sixe  dayes,  to  be  taken  in  one  weeke, 
between  Monday  morning  and  Saturday 
following.  He  began  his  journey  upon 
Monday,  being  the  29th  ot  May,  betwixt 
two  and  three  ot  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, forthe  of  St.  Martin’s,  neere  to  Al- 
dersgate,  within  the  city  ot  London,  and  , 
came  into  Yorke  the  same  day,  between 
the  hours  of  5 and  6 in  the  afternoon, 
where  he  rested  that  night.  The  next 
morning,  being  Tuesday,  about  3 of  the 
clock  he  tooke  his  journey  forthe  of  * 
Yorke,  and  came  to  lodgings  in  St.  | 
Martins  aforesaid,  betwixt  the  hours  of  ' 

6 and  7 in  the  afternoon,  where  he  rest- 
ed that  night.  The  next  morning,  being 
Wednesday,  betwixt  2 and  3 of  the  clock, 
he  tooke  his  journey  forthe  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  came  into  Y'orke  about 

7 of  the  clock  the  same  day,  where  he 

rested  that  night.  The  next  morning, 
being  Thursday,  betwixt  2 and  3 of  the 
clock  he  tooke  his  journey  forthe  of 
Y'orke,  and  came  to  London  the  same 
day  betwixt  7 ^^d  8 ol  the  clock.  T.he 
next  day,  being  Friday,  betwixt  2 and  3 
of  the  clock  he  tooke  his  journey  to- 
wards Yorke,  and  came  thither  the  same 
day,  betwixt  the  hours  ot  7 t^nd  8 in  the 
afternoon.  So  as  he  finished  his  ap- 
pointed journey  (to  the  admiration  of  all 
men,  in  Jive  days,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise^, And  upon  Monday,  the  27th  of 
this  month,  he  went  from  Yorke,  and 
came  to  the  court  of  Greenwich  upon 
Tuesday  tie  28th,  to  his  majesty,  in  as 
fresh  and  cheerful  a manner  as  when  he 
began.”  \ ? 


^ SONG. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“ I’ll  sing  you  a new  song  to-night.” 

I’LL  sing  you  a new  .song  to-night. 

I’ll  wake  a joyous  strain, 

An  air  to  kindle  k^n  delight. 

And  banish  silent  pain  ; 

Bright  thoughts  chase  the  clouds  of  care. 
And  gloom  of  deeji^st  sadness. 

For  oh ! my  spirit  lovds  to  wear 
The  sunny  ray  of  gl^lness. 

I love  to  mix  alone  with\hose, 

Whose  hearts  are  wildly^  free, 

For  human  griefs,  and  hurhan  woes. 

Are  strangers  yet  to  me ; 
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the  operation  of  the  tan,  from  its  affinity 
for  metallic  salts,  we  may  conjecture, 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  iorms  a 
triple  compound  with  the  gallic  acid  and 
the  iron  ; and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  tan,  this  com- 
pound is  afterwards  destroyed.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
entirely  depriving  the  infusion  of  galls  of 
any  one  of  its  ingredients,  without,  in 
some  degree,  affecting  the  others,  I was 
not  able  to  obtain  any  results  which  can 
be  regarded  as  decisive  ; but  the  general 
result  of  my  experiments  favours  the 
above  opinion,  and  leads  me  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  proportion  as  ink  consists 
merely  of  the  gallate  of  iron,  it  is  less 
liable  to  decomposition,  or  to  experience 
any  kind  of  change. 

The  experiments  to  which  I have 
alluded  above,  consisted  in  forming  a 
standard  infusion  by  macerating  the 
powder  of  galls  in  five  times  its  weight 
in  water,  and  comparing  this  with  other 
infusions,  wdiich  had  either  been  suffer- 
ed to  mould,  from  which  the  tan  had 
been  extracted  by  gelatine,  or  which 
had  been  kept  for  some  time  at  the 
boiling  temperature ; and  by  adding  to 
each  of  these  respectively,  both  the  re- 
cent solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  a solution  of  it,  which  had  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  nature  of  the  black  com- 
pound produced  was  examined  by  put- 
ting portions  of  it  into  cylindrical  jars, 
and  observing  the  changes  which  they 
experienced  with  respect  either  to  the 
formation  of  mould,  the  deposition  of 
their  contents,  or  any  change  of  colour. 
The  fluids  were  also  compared  by  drop- 
ping portions  of  them  upon  white  tissue 
paper,  in  which  way  both  their  colour 
and  their  consistence  might  be  minutely 
ascertained.  A third  method  was,  to 
add  together  the  respective  infusions, 
and  the  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  a very  diluted  state,  by  which 
I was  enabled  to  form  a more  correct 
comparison  of  the  quantity,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  of  the 
degree  of  its  solubility. 

The  practical  conclusions  that  I think 
myself  warranted  in  drawing  from  these 
experiments,  are  as  follow  : — In  order 
to  procure  an  ink  which  may  be  little 
disposed  either  to  mould  or  to  deposit 
its  contents,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  may  possess  a deep  black  colour, 
not  liable  to  fade,  the  galls  should  be 
macerated  for  some  hours  in  hot  water, 
and  the  fluid  be  filtered  ; it  should  then 
be  exposed  for  about  fourteen  days  to 
a warm  atmosphere,  when  any  mould 
whicli  may  have  been  produced  must 


be  removed.  A solution  ot  sulphate  ot 
iron  is  to  be  employed,  which  has  also 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  wffiich,  consequently, 
contains  a certain  quantity  of  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  diffused  through  it.  I 
should  recommend  the  infusion  of  galls 
to  be  made  of  considerably  greater 
strength  than  is  generally  directed  ; and 
I believe  that  an  ink,  formed  in  this 
manner,  will  not  necessarily  require  the 
addition  of  any  mucilaginous  substance 
to  render  it  of  a proper  consistence. 

I have  only  further  to  add,  that  one 
of  the  best  substances  for  diluting  ink, 
if  it  be,  ill  the  first  instance,  too  thick 
for  use,  or  afterwards  become  so  by 
evaporation,  is  a strong  decoction  of 
coffee,  wdiich  appears  in  no  respect  to 
promote  the  decomposition  of  the  ink, 
while  it  improves  its  colour,  and  gives  it 
an  additional  lustre. 


FAIRY  FAVOURS. — A VISION  OF  FAIRY 
LAND. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Once— whether  in  a dream,  a waking 
vision,  a poetical  hallucination,  or  in 
sober  reality,  I know  not — once  w^as  I 
favoured  wdth  a distinct  and  glorious 
vision  of  the  Faries’  Land  ! I found 
myself  in  a country  more  enchantingly 
beautiful  than  the  warm,  romantic  dream 
of  the  poet  has  ever  yet  conceived  : — 
therein  bloomed  trees,  and  plants,  and 
flowers,  in  beauty  and  luxuriance  never 
to  fade  ; therein  was  the  soft  air  strongly 
imbued  with  the  ambrosial  odour  of  the 
orient  rose  ; but  ever  as  a gentle  breeze 
enfolded  me,  it  seemed  on  its  refreshing 
wings  to  bear  the  heavenly  fragrance  of 
unknown  flowers.  The  sky  was  of  an 
effulgent  azure,  altogether  indescriba- 
ble— but  under  the  influence  of  stealing 
twilight,  insensibly  was  it  darkening, 
though  the  yet  undimmed  colours  of 
sunset  were  inexpressibly  varied  and 
vivid.  Radiant  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
beings,  fair  miniatures  of  mortals,  inha- 
bited this  charming  region,  wherein  was 
assembled  all  that  had  power  to  ine- 
briate the  soul  with  pure  and  rapturous 
felicity, ^ and  imbue  it  with  an  intense 
perception  of  its  immortality  and  bless- 
edness. Now  stole  the  faint,  delicious 
sound  of  very  distant  bells— clear,  sil- 
very, and  sweet — upon  mine  ear,  as  the 
tones  of  a well-touched  harp  : sad  w’ere 
they— luxuriously  sad  ; and  their  un- 
earthly melody  infused  into  my  bosom  a 
repose  unknown  to  mortality.  As  I 
listened  with  awe  and  rapture  to  that 
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delicate  minstrelsy,  I seemed  to  become 
all  soul ; tears — far  indeed  from  tears 
ot  sorrow — suffused  my  wondering  eyes, 
and  my  heart,  in  the  delirium  of  grati- 
tude, raised  itself  in  solemn  thanksgiv- 
ings to  its  Creator. 

“ Favoured  mortal  ! ” sighed  near  me 
a voice  soft  as  a zephyr-breath.  I turned, 
and  beheld  a constellation  of  the  radiant 
inhabitants  of  this  ethereal  country  clus- 
tered about  a portal,  whose  frame-work 
was  of  shining  stones,  and  whose  firm, 
but  slender  bars,  were  of  purest  gold. — 
**  Favoured  mortal ! ’’  (the  speaker  was 
beside  me) — “ favoured  beyond  even 
thine  own  conception,  know  that  thou 
art  permitted  to  behold  the  Elfin  Para- 
dise—the  true,  the  veritable  Fairy  Land. 
Pollute  it  not  by  the  tone  of  mortal 
speech  ; to  us  are  thy  thoughts  not  un- 
known, and  partially  are  we  permitted 
to  gratify  thy  desire  for  information. 
Thinkest  thou — so  indeed  hath  7na?i 
taught  thee — that  this  sweet  world  is 
but  a vain  illusion  ? Know  then,  that 
we,  the  Elfin  Band,  are,  in  the  order  of 
the  universe,  spirits  inferior  to  the  an- 
gels, but  superior  to  thee.  /Fe  are  the 
creatures  and  servants  of  the  Most  High  ! 
(be  His  glorious  name  by  all  His  infinite 
creation  reverenced  and  adored  !)  — and 
we,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  exalted 
hierarchies  of  Heaven,  are  spirits,  nii- 
nistrant  to  man  ! Amongst  us,  alas  ! 
are  evil  and  wretched  Fays,  whose  terri- 
ble study  it  is  to  subvert  our  beneficent 
labours,  to  prevent  our  entrance  into 
this  ethereal  region,  and  in  their  own 
desolate  and  accursed  country  to  insult 
the  veritable  Fairy  Land  by  employing 
their  small  remnant  of  celestial  power 
in  creating  imitations  of  it,  as  paltry  as 
absurd.  Know  also,  O mortal  ! that 
whilst  with,  and  for,  man,  we  abide  upon 
earth,  we  have  no  land,  no  home  ; — 
like  himself,  ‘ strangers  and  pilgrims’ 
are  we  ; nor  is  it  until  the  period  when 
our  ministry  is  accomplished  (and  of  the 
finale  of  that  period  are  none  of  us  in- 
formed) that  we  are  wafted  on  the  gentle 
breezes  of  heaven  to  this  celestial  planet, 
which,  lighted  by  the  same  sun  which 
blesseth  your  owm,  is  too  small  to  be 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  its  inquisitive  phi- 
losophers. Hark  ! this  day  was  a Fairy 
emancipated  from  earthly  thraldom,  and 
the  bells  of  the  Golden  City  are  singing 
for  joy  ! ” 

The  voice  died  away  in  the  breeze ; 
yet  still  I listened,  in  the  hope  of  hear- 
ing again  those  accents,  as  pure,  dis- 
tinct, and  musical,  as  were  the  small, 
sweet  harps  which,  seated  on  the  green- 
sward at  no  great  distance  from  me,  a 
group  of  Fays  were  tuning,  whilst  sun- 


dry light  and  rapid  flourishes  seemed  to 
prelude  an  intended  song.  The  bells  of 
the  City  of  the  Fairies  sunk  one  by  one 
into  silence  ; the  scented  breeze  flowed 
languidly  as  dropping  into  slumber ; a 
hush  of  nature  pervaded  the  blessed 
region  ; and  sad  was  my  spirit  to  think 
that  it  could  not  dwell  in  this  Elfin  Eden 
for  ever ! A stream  of  melody  now 
broke  the  holy  quietness  of  the  land, 
which  resembled  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  know  neither  sorrow  nor  sin.  The 
breathing  instruments  sighed,  rather 
than  distinctly  uttered,  tones,  according 
well  with  those  fine  and  delicate  voices 
which,  as  they  stole  in  gentle  words 
upon  my  entranced  senses,  were  sweet 
and  penetrating  as  the  aroma  of  un- 
fading flowers : — 

THE  ELFIN  EVENING  SONG. 

Farewell!  farewell!  departing  sun  ! 

Tby  disk  is  dim.  thy  course  is  run  ; 

Long  hast  thou  lit  onr  land  of  flowers, — 

Now,  night  must  veil  our  hallow’d  bowers. 

Farewell  bright  sun  ! farewell  sweet  day  ! 

We  mourn  not  that  ye  glide  away. 

Since  ev'ry  fleeting  hour  doth  bless 
Where  days  and  dreams  are  numberless. 

Farewell  bright  sun  ! thou’lt  wander  forth 
From  hence,  to  east,  and  south,  and  north. 
Till,  weary  of  man’s  guilt  and  pain, 

Thoul’t  turn  thee  to  our  land  again. 

Farewell  sweet  day  ! our  songs  shall  hail 
Thine  earliest  dawn  so  pure,  and  pale, — 

For  shadowy  night  ere  long  must  cease 
To  veil  the  pleasant  Land  of  Peace. 

M.  L.  B. 

(To  he  continued.) 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^uhUt  ifouruals. 


MAJOR  ANDRE. 

{Letter  in  “ A Tour  in  North  Ame- 
rica,^ ^ dated  Hudson  River.) 

My  dear  B. — On  my  return  to  the  Nep- 
tune all  was  in  readiness  to  set  sail.  The 
wind  sprang  up,  and  we  were  presently 
wafted  into  a broad  sheet  of  w’ater, 
the  Sea  of  Tappan.”  The  river  liere 
suddenly  expands,  and  for  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  will  average  about  four 
miles  in  breadth ; in  many  places  the 
W’ater  is  so  shallow,  that  the  helmsman, 
his  track  being  already  marked  out, 
steers  by  the  direction  of  posts,  sta- 
tioned here  and  there  in  the  river,  that 
he  may  keep  his  vessel  free  from  sand- 
banks. The  shore  on  each  side  of  us 
presented  a level,  agreeably  interrupted 
in  places  by  the  intervention  of  minor 
hills,  apparently  fertile,  and  in  fine  cul- 
tivation. The  villages  of  Tappan  and 
Nyack,  a few  framed  houses  and  huts 
scattered  irregularly  on  the  western  side, 
and  about  one  mile  from  the  river,  claim 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  They  are 


